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Foreword 



Almost from its initial establishment in 1956 under a grant 
from the C^megie Coiporation, the Office of Statistical Information 
and Research (OSIR) has been interested in institutional research. 
At the Conference of Presidents, held in February 1957, it was evi- 
dent that there was an urgent and realistic desire for information on 
methods and procedures for conducting studies designed to improve 
individual institutions, and reference was frequently made during 
the conference to the application of operations research techniques 
to problems of higher education. 

In May 1957 several people, generally technically oriented, were 
called together by OSIR to consider problems in the broad area of 
insdtutional sulf-study. Not all of those in attendance would have 
identified themselves as “institutional research** people. In fact, at 
that time a conference of only those with titles indicating they were 
engaged in institutional research would have been attended by a very 
small number of people, indeed. 

About a year later— in May 1958— the first “Report on Current 
Institutional Research** was distributed by OSIR. The initial mail- 
ing list was small. It has since doubled and redoubled, however, as 
interest and understanding became more widespread. 

Pioneer bureaus of institutional research were established at the 
University of Minnesota and University of Illinois many years ago, 
but the development of new bureaus has been slow, for the work 
done sometimes does not lend itself to publication. There has been, 
however, an increasing recognition of the fact that institutional re- 
search, as well as interinstitutional research, might contribute to a 
better understanding, and possibly better utilization, of our institu- 
tions of higher education. At the same time, confusion exists as to 
just what it is and what it does. 
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Those actively engaged in institutional research are, naturally, 
proponents of its value. They are not entirely agreed, however, o.^ 
its scope or functions. In order properly to evaluate the activity, 
OSIR sought someone broadly famili ar with the many aspects of 
higher education who could survey and report on this field of en- 
deavor. Thi ; report, by Dr. A. J. Brumbau^, is the result 
The Council hopes and expects that this report will stimulate de- 
bate and facilitate evaluation from which will emerge a better un- 
derstanding of the place of institutional research in our colleges and 
universities. 

Arthur S. Adams, President, 
American Council on Education 
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1. The Need for Institutional Research 



These are crucial days for higher education. They are crucial 
because of great opportunities to provide leadership in a world of 
shrinking distance and mounting tensions: in a world in which new 
knowledge and new technology threaten to destroy all mankind. They 
are crucial days because at the time of its great opportunity hij^er 
education is confronted with serious problems and severe handicaps. 
College and university administrators are called upon to make dif&cult 
and far-reaching decisions — decisions that are made all the more 
difficult by a complex of factors that have never before occurred in the 
same pattern or in the same magnitude. 

Colleges and universities must prepare for a tremendous increase 
in college enrollments in the decades just ahead. They must ee that 
their programs and faculties keep pace with the rapidly expanding 
fields of knowledge. As new streams of knowledge flow from the 
laboratories, there must come from the classrooms the reinforcement 
of humanistic values and moral power that will direct these streams 
aright. Colleges must strengthen and expand their faculties at a time 
when the supply is running low — so low, in fact, that there is already a 
marked decline in the percentage of new college appointees who hold 
the doctor’s degree. 

Moreover, administrative functions have increased in number and 
complexity because colleges and universities today serve a society 
more extensively than did their earlier counterparts. This expansion 
of purposes and programs has multiplied managerial functions to the 
point where administration has become a specialized type of profes- 
sional service. Not the least in the complex of factors affecting higher 
education is the rate at which the costs of higher education have risen. 
As enrollments increase and costs continue to rise, administrators of 
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public institutions will have to convince legislatures that greatly in- 
creased appropriations are needed, and those in private institutions 
!*will have to find new and larger sources of income. In both instances, 
more conclusive evidence will be required that there are maximal ed- 
ucational returns for each dollar invested. 

Out of these conditions arise issues that challenge the wisdom of 
trustees, presidents, deans, and faculties; that baffle the newcomer in 
administration and test the mettle of the most experienced. 

Higher education in its operations spends approximately three and 
a half biUioc dollars annmdly, it employs more than two hundred 
thousand highly qualified personnel, and it currently affects about 
three and a half million students. 

The magnitude of these operations has led some efficiency experts to 
think of higher education as big business and to apply to it the 
principles of business management. It must be recognized, however, 
that educational institutions, whether publicly or privately supported, 
exist primarily to perform public services. They differ from business 
enterprises because their motive is not profit. Educational considera- 
tions must, therefore, take precedence over sheer management 
efficiency. 

This difference between higher educational institutions and business 
enteiprises in no sense relieves the colleges and universities of the re- 
sponsibility for operating efficiently. But they must develop their own 
methods of evaluating their operations in terms of their goals and 
functions. 

The key to effective administration is the ability of the president and 
those who work with him to ask the right questions and then find the 
right answers. But the right answers to the right questions, whether 
they me specific in relation to a given institution or whether they are 
more comprehensive, must take into account all the relevant, factual 
data — the kind of data that ordy institutional resemch can provide. 

Institutional research, as discussed here, consists of studies and 
investigations focused on current problems and issues in institutions 
of higher education. It also consists of studies and investigations of 
problems and issues that are basic to long-range planning or that may 
ultimately have implications for institutional operations. The former 
is typically applied research; the latter is basic research in higher 
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education. This booklet gives special consideration to applied in- 
stitutional research, but it is not Intended to minimize the importance 
of basic research. It does not include research in specific disciplines 
that may have educational applications such as studies in the psychol- 
ogy of the learning process, although these studies may have great 
potential significance. 

The importance of institutional research becomes even more op- 
parent when one considers the several phases of administration in 
which research data are needed. To illustrate, reference is made to 
four areas, not necessarily mutually exclusive, in which the use of 
research findings is indispensable. These are: policy formulation, 
planning, administration, and evaluation. 



Use of Research in Makinjj IPolicy Decisions 

The responsibilities for policy-making in a college or university we 
shared by trustees, administration, and faculty. The lines separating 
the three cannot be sharply drawn. Generally, however, trustees, 
who have basic responsibility for finances, make or approve policies 
pertaining to the purposes, characteristics, and the long-range plans 
of an institution. The administration and the faculty adopt and 
apply policies affecting the operation of the institution in accordance 
with general policies approved by the trustees. 

Many other questions of policy on which trustees have the final 
word will occur to the reader.^ Some will involve the addition or 
discontinuation of schools or programs, such as engineering, joi^al- 
ism, home economics, fine arts, phaimacy, or veterinary medicine; 
determination of changes in tuition rates, and a corresponding adjust- 
ment of student aid; the introduction or abandonment of work-study 
programs; the determination of the emphasis to be placed on contract 
research; the acceptance of federal aid for building construction or 
other purposes; and the nature and extent of fund-raising activities. 

Policy questions pertaining to the operation of an institution, for 
which the central administration and the faculty are primarily re- 
sponsible, will relate to such matters as: 

1. Efficient use of instructional space, 

'For several illustrations of specific cases see Appendix A, “Institutional 
Problems on Which Boards Must Make Policy Decisions.” 
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2. Curriculum organization and development: Primary responsi- 
bility for the educational program usually is vested in the faculty, but 
the faculty and the administration must jointly agree upon the con- 
ditions under which new courses may be added or existing ones dis- 
continued. Institutional research can provide relevant data to guide 
the faculty and a dminis trators in arriving at wise decisions. 

3. Determination of teaching loads: The mere identification of the 
interrelated variables serves to emphasize the difficulty of reaching 
fair decisions. For example, what wei^t shall be given to teaching 
several sections of the same course as against teaching different 
courses, each of which requires separate preparation? What special 
consideration shall be given to a course in which lengthy papers are 
required? How shall teaching and research be equated? How shall 
advising students, especially those at the graduate level, be taken into 
account? What weight shall be attached to supervising dissertations 
and independent study? Every coUege and university has some kmd 
of policy, however haphazard and inconsistent it may be, governing 
teaching loads. But a sound and equitable policy can be formulated 
only on the basis of equitably weighing various factors. Some of ffie 
research techniques for getting the necessary facts, and administrative 
procedures for using them, remain to be developed. This is a field 
in which pioneering mstitutional research is badly needed. 

It should be convincingly apparent from these few illustrations that 
institutional research is basic to policy formation, whether the policies 
pertain to the over-all purposes and functions of the institution or to 
its effective operation. 

Use of Institutional Research in Planning 

p lanning is a comprehensive term, including everythmg from setting 
dates and preparing agenda for meetings to designing in bold strokes 
the institution of the future. Sound long-range planning requires 
data of many kinds. It calls for enrollment projections, projections of 
social and economic change, determination of the kinds of educational 
programs that will be needed, and determination of physical facilities 
required for instruction, for homing and boarding students, for health 
and recreation, for research and experimentation, and for administra- 
tion. It calls for an estimate of additional faculty requirements and 
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of the probability that competent Acuity members may be recruited. 
It involves estimation of costs of these developments and of the 
financial resources for meeting them. Long>range planning is hazard- 
ous because of the uncertainties of the future, but the alternative is 
even more hazardous. Long-range plans must be made, but they 
must also be reviewed from time to time and revised when new data 
do not substantiate the original predictions. The necessity for ade- 
quate, continuous research data is obvious to those responsible for 
making such plans. 

Use of Research in Institutional Management 

It is the function of management to facilitate the achievement of the 
basic purposes for which an institution exists — ^the provision of high- 
quality instruction, research, and service. 

At the risk of emphasizing the obvious, a few specific questions 
bearing on institutional achievement are presented. How effective 
are admissions policies and procedures in attracting the desired type 
of student? What changes have occurred in faculty qualifications and 
conditions of service over a period of years? What is the relationship 
between space utilization and space needs? How is the income dollar 
spent? What is the relationship between income from various sources 
and the purposes for which it is used? To what extent do subsidies for 
research pay the actual costs? Commonplace as these questions may 
seem, many college administrators do not have adequate answers 
supported by research findings. It is difficult to understand how ad- 
ministrators and faculties can be complacent about decisions that are 
made without the bertefit of institutional research. 

The Role of Institutional Research in Evaluation 

The quality of instruction, research, and services of a college or 
imiversity is of prime importance. The quality of a program is 
measured by the quality of its product, but judgments of the ktter 
are difficult to make and the criteria on which such judgments are 
commonly based are quite inadequate. The performance of students 
on standardized examinations provides one kind of evidence, but 
even the best of these examinations are not always geared to the 
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educational purposes of a particular institution. The performance of 
graduates in advanced study constitutes another tjrpe of evidence. 
This, too, is limited. The achievements of alumni are often cited as 
an index of the quality of their collegiate education. 

Faculty members sometimes undertake a cooperative appraisal of 
their activities, but more often excellence is simply presumed. To 
sup] >lement and extend these parti^ measures and indices, institu- 
tional research focused on more adequate measures of quality is 
urgently needed. 

A study of the excellence of an institution will inevitably lead to 
identifying and testing the soundness of the assumptions on which its 
program rests. Commonly, these assumptions must be inferred from 
institutional practices. To compile a complete list would constitute 
a major study in itself. For purposes of illustration a few assumptions 
implied by institutional practices or published in institutional an- 
nouncements are cited. 

1. Broad general education requirements equally applic^le to all 
students constitute the most satisfactory basis for achieving in- 
stitutional objectives. 

2. A liberal education can be achieved best by giving students wide 
contact with specialized courses rather than by providing inte- 
grated courses in broad subject-matter fields. 

3. The quality of instruction depends directly upon student-faculty 
ratios. 

4. Science laboratory experience is an indispensable element of gen- 
eral education for the nonscience major. 

5. The quality of instruction tends to decrease as the number of class- 
room hours taught per week increases. 

6. Students should spend two hours in preparation for each hour 
of classroom instruction. 

7. With the help of deans, personnel officers, and faculty advisers, 
the student is competent to determine his own educational destiny 
and to decide for himself how he can best use his years in college. 

Such assumptions must be tested with courage and imagination. 
Institutions need really imaginative reports of faculty committees, pro- 
posing an experimental program in general education, or in new 
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methods of teaching, or in fresh ways of orgs^nizing subject matter. 
Institutional re^arch can aid administrators and faculties to view 
present practices critically and to regard new proposals sympatheti- 
cally. 

The major functions, then, in which institutional research plays 
an important part are policy making, planning, management, and 
evaluation. 
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2. Areas of Institutional Research 



The first step in making long-range research plans is to 
develop a structural outline into which specific projects may be 
fitted. A college or university may not wish to move out on all 
research fronts at one time, but before starting on any, it will be 
wise to take an overview of the total field and then decide on which 
fronts advances shall be made first. This approach will be more 
economical and more productive than will scattered, piecemeal, and 
uncoordinated studies. For purposes here a selection has been made 
of ei^t general categories into which institutional research may be 
organize^goals, students, faculty, curriculum, facilities, adminis- 
tration, finance, and public relations. It should not be expected that 
each institutional research project will fdt neatly into one or the 
other of these categories. Taken together, however, they constitute 
a fairly adequate basis on which an institution may project its re- 
search needs. 

Goals 

The diversity among our colleges and universities is often referred 
to as an element of strength in higher education. This diversity, 
whatever its merits, imposes on each institution the responsibility of 
defining its particular role. It must formulate its own goals, objec- 
tives, or purposes, because an institution’s goals govern nearly every 
phase of its activities — ^faculty, program, students, operations, finan- 
cial cUpport, and public relations. 

It is incumbent on the administration and faculty constantly to 
relate their activities to the goals to which the institution is dedicated. 
It should not be assumed, however, that goals are static. Special 
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studies must be made periodically to determine whether institutional 
goals are consistent with current social and economic conditions 
affecting the institution; whether current programs and practices are 
consonant with the goals; how well they are understood and adhered 
to by faculty and students; and whether the plans for the institution’s 
future development are in accord with its goals. 

Recurring in numerous published statements of goals of general 
education, for example, are the concepts of communication, think- 
ing, ethical behavior, appreciation of beauty, power of creative self- 
e]q)ression, physical and mental health habits, competence to do 
productive work, knowledge of man’s natural and social environment, 
f amiliar ity with the peoples of the world and with their cultures. 
Whether such statements relate to the outcomes of general or of 
specialized and professional education, they need to be examined 
periodically to be certain whether they embody the basic needs of 
students and of the society in which they as graduates will live and 
work. 



Students 

The student is of primary concern to every college and university, 
not only because he is the focus of the educational program, but 
also because the role he plays in society after he leaves college helps 
to create the image that the public has of the institution. The more 
that is known about students — ^their characteristics, their experiences, 
their successes and failures, both in and after college — ^the better 
can an institution formulate and evaluate its policies, programs, and 
procedures. 

The nature of a student body is determined by a combination of 
many characteristics— age, sex, geographical origin, family back- 
ground, rank in class, performance on standardized achievement or 
aptitude tests, and also other data (less frequently available) derived 
from personality inventories and from intensive studies of individual 
students. These data provide a basis for understanding the intellec- 
tual and personal characteristics of the students. Is the intellectual 
ability of the student body narrow in range, or is its intellectual 
competence widely spread? Is the group culturally homogeneous, 
or are there in it various ethnic and cultural subgroups? What 
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personality traits revealed through inventories and interviews are 
positively or negatively related to success in college? What types 
of educational experience are most valuable for particular groups of 
students? 

Studies of student characteristics that are conducted over a period 
of years will also help to identify changes that occur within the 
student body— changes that may have important implications for 
the organization of the educational program and for the methods of 
teaching. From the findings of these studies an institution can 
judge whether its recruitment procedures and admissions policies 
arc reaUy effective and whether its program and methods of teach- 
ing are consonant with student abilities and needs. 

An institution needs to know not only what kinds of students are 
admitted, but also how well they get along after they enter. Most 
important is an understanding of all the conditions that contribute 
to student success or failure. Many institutions should be greatly 
concerned about the large numbers of students who enter but do 
not graduate. On the basis of the distribution of their enrollments 
between the upper and lower levels, some four-year colleges are, 
in fact. Junior colleges. What are the reasons for the great loss 
of freshmen and sophomores? What is the impact of this loss of 
students on the students themselves, on the faculty, on the constit- 
uency? Is there a relationship between the loss of students and the 
adequacy of services provided to meet student needs? Do most 
students have clearly defined educational and vocational goals? Are 
the educational offerings of the institution compatible with these 
goals? If student goals are vague and ill-defined, are adequate 
testing and counseling services available? Are the health services, 
financial aids, personal counsel, and other services adequate to meet 
the student needs? All these questions have a direct bearing on an 
understanding of student success or attrition. 

Equally important are studies relating to the rate of progress and 
the achievement of students. The rate of a student’s progress will 
depend upon the flexibUity of the educational program. If it i- 
assumed that time-serving is important, all students will be expected 
to progress at approximately the same rate and to remain in the 
institution for the usual four-year period. The rate of progress will 
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be governed by this philosophy. K it is assumed, on the other hand, 
that adjustments will be made to take account of the previous prep- 
aration of students; that provisions will be made for students to 
progress at variable rates consistent with their ability; and that mere 
rinrift spent in the institution is not in itself the major determinant 
toward satisfactory achievement of the institution’s objectives, the 
educational program will be adapted to individual differences and 
appropriate measures of achievement will be employed. These 
become elements to be taken into account in studying the rate of 
progress and the achievement of students. 

Obviously, some institutional studies of students tie in closely 
with research projects on the curriculum, faculty, admimstration, 
and finance. This relationship merely serves to re-emphasize the 
fact that research projects tend to form clusters that defy strict 
classification by categories. 

Faculty 

The term “faculty” is used here to refer to both personnel and 
functions— -who the faculty members are and what they do. The 
quality of an institution seldom rises above the quality of its faculty. 
Of obvious necessity then is the identification of the marks of suc- 
cessful college teachers in the particular institutional environment. 
Are there special qualities desirable for teachers in small colleges, 
universities with graduate schools, or specific professional schools? 
Answers to these questions vitally affect the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and placement of college teachers in the individual institution. 
Identifying these qualities, therefore, becomes a major project in a 
program of institutional research. 

Nearly eveiy faculty roster contains data on the age, preparation, 
experience, marital status, dependents, special interests, contribu- 
tion to scholarship, and length of service of its members as well as 
honors or other public recognition accorded them. These data 
can be analyzed and synthesized in many ways to give a general 
picture of the faculty. They may also be studied to discover what 
relationships exist between these characteristics and success in teach- 
ing. research, counseling, or other functions. 

But beyond these obvious traits are more subtle qualities that call 
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for continuing research. Briefly stated some of them are: (n) 
Motivation: What attracts an individual into teaching initially? What 
satisfactions does he derive from teaching or a combination of 
teaching and research in the institution he serves? What dissatis- 
factions impair his effectiveness? (h) Conscientiousness: Do aca- 
demic responsibilities take precedence over nonacademic and non- 
institutional interests? Where do professional responsibilities rank 
in the faculty member’s value pattern? (c) Productivity: Do admin- 
istrators and faculty members agree on what constitutes productivity? 
What are the indices of productivity? What is the magnitude and 
quality of faculty productivity? (d) Teaching effectiveness: Ordi- 
nary observation, as w’ell as the testimony of students and of teach- 
ers, indicates that some teachers are gifted lecturers and that the size 
of the group to which they lecture does not affect their competence; 
that others are much more at ease and much more effective in small- 
group discussions; and that still others are at their best in directing 
seminars or independent studies. Thus, it would appear to be waste- 
ful of talent and prejudicial to quality to make teaching assignments 
without regard for individual competence. Much research is needed, 
however, to verify the assumption that these differences do exist and, 
if so, to suggest how they can be taken into account 

Better use of faculty time and talent also requires the study of 
new methods of teaching, including interdisciplinary, cooperative 
teaching ^><id research and the use of mechamcal aids in specific 
courses offered by the institution. For reasons which should be 
the subject of research, faculty members are often reluctant 
to initiate experiments in new methods of teaching. They may 
resist the idea of using television as an aid, or of organizing large 
lecture sections supplemented by small-group discussions, or of ac- 
cording superior students the freedom of indep»^iident study. 

Falling within the compass of this general area of institutional 
research are the conditions of faculty service and their impact on 
faculty morale Some colleges and universities have problems of 
faculty turnover that parallel the problems of student attrition. 
Both the power to attract and the power to hold faculty members 
depend in a large measure on the spirit of the faculty. The condi- 
tions under which they live and work, salaries, teaching loads, sab- 
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batical leaves, retirement systems, group insurance, opportunities 
to attend professional meetings, provisiop for publication of re- 
search reports, housing, health insurance and health services, 
all these are of great importance in maintaining high morale. Money 
will not solve all the problems of faculty morale though it will help. 
Much depends on the relationships between the faculty and admin- 
istrators, the channels of communication, the provisions for faculty 
participation in planning and evaluating programs. 

Faculty characteristics, needs, functions, conditions of service, 
morale, motivation, outlook, imagination, these are only a few of the 
subjects that are appropriate for institutional researchi 

Curriculum 

In its broadest interpretation the curriculum comprehends the body 
of experiences designed to aid students in achieving the educational 
objectives of the institution. Any study of the curriculum should 
therefore begin with educational objectives, how they were arrived 
at, what special emphases they reflect, and what identiflable influ- 
ences account for these emphases. 

Studies of the relationship of educational programs to objectives 
will involve an analysis not only of courses and of classroom experi- 
ences, but of students* total campus experience. Do experiences 
outside the classroom contribute to the realization of educational 
objectives, or do they actually have a negative effect? Our assump- 
tions cither for or against the value of student activities need to be 
verified. Likewise, we need to confirm our assumptions about the 
educational value derived from classroom instruction. 

Much is being said about the waste that results from unnecessary 
proliferation and duplication of courses. Analyses that have been 
of programs, cither in institutional studies or on a broader 
basis, provide evidence in some instances to support the charges of 
educational profligacy; in other instances they show the need for 
curriculum enrichment Getting the facts is not very difficult, but 
determining which existing courses are actually unnecessary or whet 
new ones should be added is difficult. 

Already mentioned in determining eo icational objectives and 
related programs are the needs of students. In this respect, studies 
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of students and curricula complement each other. Diversity of 
characteristics of student bodies makes for diversity among institu- 
tions. Each college or university must therefore examine its pro- 
gram in the light of the needs of its own students. Are the needs 
of superior students adequately met, and are diere special courses or 
programs provided for students of limited ability or poor prepara- 
tion? 

Both faculty and administrators must be aware of the trend in 
curriculum change in an institution. What courses or programs 
have been added or discontinued over a period of years? What 
identifiable effects have the changes had? Has important new knowl- 
edge been incorporated in the curriculum? Is there a regularly 
established procedure for continued curriculum revision? What is 
the evidence of its effectiveness? 

These suggested studies simply illustrate the possibilities and 
would be just as relevant, with appropriate adaptations, to graduate 
and professional programs as they are to undergraduate curricula. 

Facilities 

The physical plant is often the president’s pride — and justly so. 
It is visible and impressive evidence of his achievement as an admin- 
istrator. His pride is frequently shared by citizens, members of 
legislative committees, and by benefactors whose names may be 
prominently associated with certain buildings. On a conducted tour 
of the campus, the president will give accurate information about the 
purposes for which new buildings were constructed; how many 
students and faculty members they will accommodate; how much 
they cost; and what economies were effected in their construction. 
Seldom, however, is evidence given to show that the building fulfills 
a more urgent need than might have been served had the same funds 
been used in other ways. The quick answer usually is that these 
funds could not have been had for other purposes. 

The primary purpose of facilities, as the word implies, is to pro- 
mote the adequate operation of an educational activity. To serve 
this purpose the facilities should neither control nor restrict educa- 
tional operations. The relationship between facilities and the educa- 
tional purposes they are designed to serve is therefore a subject for 
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special study. Is there enough variation in classroom size to allow 
flexibility in the organization of instruction, or is class size controlled 
by the physical facilities? Are faculty offices adequate in number 
and size to allow privacy for student conferences, to allow freedom 
from interruptions for purposes of study and writing? Are materials 
and aids to instruction adequate and readily available as needed? 
Negative answers to any of these questions imply that the educational 
programs are restricted rather than aided by the facilities. 

Judging from the reports made of recent institutional studies, 
more attention has been given to space utilization than to any other 
phase of the physical plant. Perhaps this is as it should be. Ineffi- 
cient use of space may divert funds from other important uses such 
as the increase of faculty salaries or the provision of scholarships 
and fellowships. Not only may this be true of space utilization, but 
also of new construction. Educational costs are rising more rapidly 
than funds are becoming available to support them. Yet on some 
campuses large building operations are under way even though in- 
creases in faculty salaries are negligible — an indication of an imbal- 
ance in the use of available funds. Both the efficient use of existing 
space and the establishment of priorities for new construction require 
data derived from carefully organized and continuing institutional 
studies. 

There is also need to explore the relationship between where a 
student lives — ^in a residence hall, fraternity house, private room, 
apartment, or his own home — ^and academic achievement. Is there 
evidence that living arrangements have any effect on personality 
adjustment or development? For instance, what account should 
be taken of personality traits in assigning rooms and roommates? 
What provisions should be made for conference rooms, libraries, 
music listening rooms, television and recreation rooms, and facilities 
for other acf ivities that serve the purposes of the educational program? 

Enormous amounts of money have been spent for student unions 
and other types of centers for student activities. Perhaps institu- 
tional research has sometimes provided the basic <J:^ta for planning 
these centers, but only a few such studies have been reported. Nor 
have studies been reported that present the basic data for planning 
centers for extension and continuation education. Certainly some 
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fact>gathering must have preceded the establishment of the impres- 
sive new centers. It is equally certain that more studies in this area 
are needed. 

A lesson that many colleges and universities are learning by pain- 
ful experience is that some historic t5^pes of architecture are neither 
functional nor adaptable. Architects are becoming increasingly 
aware of the demand for buildings that not only lend themselves 
to rna Timiim utilization but that are also readily adaptable to chang- 
ing educational needs. The institutions themselves can both initiate 
and give strong support to studies focused on architectural designs 
that embody harmony and beauty, yet make for maximum efficiency 
and adaptability. 

The library is of such importance that it merits special emphasis 
in any program of institutional self-study. How extensively and 
for what purposes is it used by faculty and students? How well is 
the selection of new accessions coordinated with instruction and re- 
search programs? How well does it serve research needs? What 
motivations and inhibitions affect its use? The advantages and 
disadvantages of decentralized book selections in departmental and 
school or college libraries, as reflected in use, and in cost of con- 
struction and operation, constitute a problem for special study. 

Administration 

The administrative officers of ii college or university are directly 
concerned with all institutional research insofar as the results will 
help to build quality programs. Administration, as a special subject 
of institutional research, involves an examination of the organization 
and operation of the institution, for the purpose of appraising its 
effectiveness and deriving recommendations for its improvement. 

Some significant studies in this area have been initiated by presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and deans. Sometimes, also, they are sug- 
gested by agencies outside of the institution that have a direct in- 
terest in it— a church board or the legislature. Once it is agreed 
that an administrative study should be made, the purposes and 
scope of the study must be defined, and it must be decided who 
shall make the study. A self-examination by the adjninistration 
may lack objectivity, and its findings are not always accepted with 
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confidence; a study by a faculty member or faculty commi^ is also 
likely to reflect certain biases. The alternatives appear to be to have 
the studies made by the director of institutional research, or to employ 
professional consultants or management experts. 

Consulting management firms are sometimes criticized because 
they tend to cast the organization and operation of an rnstmition m 
a mold of business management efficiency, and thereby subordma 
educational considerations to those of management; because some- 
times they undertake surveys and special studies that fall outside of 
their sphere of competence; and because their services are very costly. 
Yet, some administrators give eloquent testimony to the benefits ob- 
tained from the services of management firms, saying that the sav- 
ings effected were many times greater than the costs of the services. 
Several projects for administrative research can be listed; 

A study of the controlling philosophy of the administration is 
one. Only occasionally is a clear and concise statement of ffie 
administration’s philosophy available. More often it m“st ^ in- 
ferred from administrative practices. Of special mterest to the a - 
ministrator should be the faculty’s interpretation of his pMosophy, 
since that interpretation will depend largely on how the fac ty 

construes his admimstrative practices. 

Organization is another phase of administration that calls for 
special study. Sometimes separate colleges or schools m a ^ver- 
^have, or assume, such a high degree of autonomy that there is 
UtUe unified direction. Conversely, on some campu^. auttiori^ 
is highly centralized, with many lines of authonty radiatmg directly 
from the office of the president. The president may be oveAur- 
dened with detafis and be engaged in a constant endeavor to kwp 
the lines from becoming confused and tangled. Reports on stodies 
of administration show that in some instances fifty or more different 
officers report direeffy to a chief executive. Any study of organ- 
ization must determine how clearly functions ate defined, m whom 
authority for the performance of the various functions is vest^ 
how administrative activities are coordinated, and how various m- 
terests are represented. 

Organization of graduate programs and of research is another ques- 
tion that is often troublesome, particularly in the larger unlver- 
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sides. Shall the conttol of graduate programs be decentralized, 
each school or college having a large degree of autonomy in de- 
termining offerings, degree requirements, and qualifications of in- 
structional staff, or shall there be a single, unified, coordinated 
graduate school in which various colleges and schools participate 
on terms mutually agreed upon? Likewise, in the field of research, 
to what extent shall the faculty’s research activities be administered 
and controlled by individual departments or schools and colleges 
rather than coordinated through a central officer or agency? If 
centralized, shall control be located in the office of the dean of the 
graduate school or in an independent office? These questions can 
be, in fact generally must be, resolved by administrative-faculty 
judgments. But objective studies, both institutional and interinsti- 
tutional in this case, will aid in clarifying the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various organizational plans. 

Gosely related to the allocation of functions and authority is the 
competence of the administrative personnel to perform assigned 
functions. This is a particularly difficult type of study to make 
because of the sensitivities involved. The awareness on the part 
of an individual that his qualifications are under scrutiny tends to 
constitute a threat. Moreover, higher education has not developed 
techniques for appraisal of personnel comparable to those used in 
business and industry, nor has it been able to borrow and adapt 
those techniques. Nevertheless, the need for personnel appraisal 
is such that the problem must be attacked directly and forthrightly. 

The rules and regulations governing personnel also need to be 
studied. Which are properly made by the faculty, which by the 
students, and which by the administration? In forming regula- 
tions, what provisions are made for participation by those to whom 
they apply? What are the channels through which reactions to rules 
and regulations may be communicated? What satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions exist regtifding current regulations? What trends are 
reflected in revisions that have been made over the years? What is 
the impact of rules and regulations, and the processes for making 
and enforcing them, on the value patterns of students? In other 
words, what contributions are made to the achievement of educa- 
tional objectives? Such studies should reveal the concept of the 
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administration regarding its function as a governing agency and 
also reveal the operational effects of this concept. 

Basic to studies in all areas, but especially in administration, are 
records and other sources of information. A high priority might be 
given to a study of records and reports for the purpose of determin- 
ing their adequacy, their completeness, as well as the form in y^ch 
they are kept. In a large institution this will be a major project; 
in a small one it will be relatively simple. 

Finance 

The management of the financial affairs of an institution is a 
phase of administration. Studies in the area of administration will 
therefore include the management of finances. But some questions 
in this area do not pertain directly to how financial affairs are 
handled. For purposes of this discussion, a distinction is made, 
therefore, between the administration of finances and the gathering 
of financial data for administrative use. 

Studies designed to provide financial data related either to an in- 
stitution’s present operation or its future development may be 
grouped roughly into four categories: (1) those pertaining to the 
sources from which funds come, (2) those having to do with how 
the funds are used, (3) those related to the amount of additional 
funds that will be needed, and (4) those concerned with the sources 
from which future funds may be derived. 

In some respects, studies of sources of income will differ markedly 
in private institudons from those in institutions that are publicly 
supported. In the case of the private college or university the chief 
concern will be with the support derived from students, endowment, 
a church board, a special constituency, individual philanthropy, foun- 
dations, business and industry, the alumni, government, and others. 
Of special importance is the establishment of trends that indicate 
which sources are reasonably stable, which are fading out, and which 
are increasing. The data should also show the purposes for which the 
funds are available, whether for unrestricted support of operating 
costs or restricted to designated uses. The facts provided will lead 
to a determination of the relationship between the financial needs 
of the institution and the purposes for which funds become avail- 
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able. Also, they will show whether the restrictions placed on the 
use of funds tend to distort or contiol the educational program. 
Such analyses should also help to identify factors that influence in- 
stitutional support— the socioeconomic status of parents of stu- 
dents, excellence of instructional programs, close affili ation with a 
religious group, contributions of business and industry, the produc- 
tion of outstanding research. 

Studies of the sources of funds available to publicly supported in- 
stitutions will be focused most sharply on mimicipal, fe^ral, and 
state appropriations. These studies will establish trends in state 
and federal support of higher education, the proportions of state 
appropriations allocated to state colleges and universities, the amount 
of federal funds received for designated purposes, and the impact 
of such funds on the instructional and research programs. The 
studies will also take into account funds received from nongovern- 
mental sources — ^business and industry, alumni, private foundations 
and philanthropists, student fees, and others. Data derived from 
these analyses should help to disclose the philosophy guiding the 
legislature in its support of higher education; whether it tends to 
place a growing portion of the costs on students; whether it looks 
to private sources for larger support of its institutions; or whether 
it believes that the benefits to society justify providing most of the 
costs trcm public funds. 

Numerous other sources of support of both public and private 
institutions will appear in the course of planning and conducting 
studies of the types suggested. 

A second major concern is how an institution uses the funds at 
its command. Institutional studies related to this question involve 
budget and unit-cost analyses. The budget presents a plan cover- 
ing institutional income and expenditure, while studies of expendi- 
ture per unit of service show how income has actually been used. 
Making budget analyses should be a normal administrative proce- 
dure. Such analyses should show the relationship between items 
budgeted and institutional purposes as well as changes from year 
to year and trends over a period of years. The adequacy of both 
budget analyses and unit-cost studies depends first of all on the use 
of an acceptable ^stem of classification. In this respect one can 
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harily hope to improve on the collaborative effort of the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education.^ 
Other excellent patterns of cost analysis have also been provided 
in authoritative studies in the field of educational finance. 

A third phase of finance studies, involving the projection of finan- 
cial needs, is complicated by several factors such as policies govern- 
ing the expansion of enrollment, research, and services; the antici- 
pated enrollment under these policies; projected faculty additions; 
economic trends—inflationary or the reverse— and their effects; the 
adequa^ or obsolescence of present facilities; and tiie time schedule 
for achieving various developmental goals. The very complexity of 
these factors emphasizes the importance of carefully organizing the 
projected studies. 

The fourth type of financial study relates to future resources. To 
make reliable studies in this area is even more difficult than it is to 
project future needs. It involves the consideration of the projected 
economic development of the state and of the nation; per capita in- 
come; the disposition of the legislature and of private interests to- 
ward supporting nigher education; the possibilities of federal aid 
and the attitude of trustees and administrators toward accepting it; 
and the development of new sources of revenue. Despite the un- 
certainties of the economic outlook, studies of how future financial 
needs can be met are imperative. The conclusions of such studies 
must of necessity be tentative and should be revised as continuing 
studies provide new data. 

Public Relations 

Public relations is an emerging field in higher education. In some 
institutions the director of pubUc relations is primarily concerned 
with press releases and arrangements for various kinds of public 
events; in others he has a broad range of responsibiUties including 
the cultivation of public support for a long-range development pro- 
gram. Important among the situations in which public relations are 
important are relations with high schools, relations with the sev- 

* Computation of Unit Costs (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1955). This is a reprint for use with College and University Business Admin- 
istration. Vol. n, published by the Council in 1955. 
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eral media of public informatioii, relations with educational asso- 
ciations, and relations with the citizens. 

An appraisal of relations Avith high schools will involve the image 
that high school principals, teachers, and students have of the col- 
lege, how the transition from high school to college may be made 
easier, the effect of the college requirements on the high school curric- 
ulum, and the kinds of services that the college mi^t render to the 
hig^ schools. 

Relations with the media of public information — ^the press, radio, 
and television — often present special problems. Items reported to 
the public frequently are not those that the administration or fac- 
ulty consider important, sometimes they are downright embarrassing 
because of the elements of sensationalism that apparently make them 
newsworthy. Badly needed are studies earned at developing criteria 
for the guidance of institutions and the public media in the formu- 
lation of programs of public information. 

Relations of an institution to the residents of the community are 
of an almost endless variety, ranging from public entertainment in 
sports and provision of various forms of cultural activities in the arts 
to the extension of services in science or in public health to the 
community and the establishment of organized educational pro- 
grams on off-T’ampus centers. It is distressing at times to observe 
the helter-skelter manner in which institutions compete with one 
another in some off-campus activities. Certainly studies of the needs 
and interests of citizens and of the resources for meeting them should 
be the foundation of service programs fostered or operated by an 
institution. 

If the cultivation of financial support either from the state or from 
private sources is included, the public relations program is at the 
very center of an institution’s existence. Attitudes of legislators 
and benefactors are determining factors in this relationship. Studies 
of attitudes, how they are formed, how they are changed, and of 
the motivations that account for generosity or penuriousness would 
seem to be basic to the public relations involved in attracting gifts 
and appropriations. 

Public relations officers are in a strategic position to identify 
problems that call for research. Less time given to spectacular 
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promotion and more time given to serious consideration of v/hat 
some of these problems are should pay long-run dividends to the 
institutions they serve. 

The eight areas of institutional research which have been briefly 
sketched are only illustrative. The research pie can be cut in a 
variety of ways. Pieces can be made large or small. In the prepa- 
ration of this statement the pieces have been kept few and have 
therefore been fairly large in order to provide a broad view. It is 
hoped this outline will result in a comprehensive and unified ap- 
proach to institutional research. 



3. The Conduct of Institutional 
Research 



When it comes to getting institutional research done, 
many institutions appear to be stopped on dead center. How to get 
research under way, therefore, becomes a very important question. 
The major points of concern considered here will be id) factors 
that influence plans of organization and (b) some plans actually 
in effect. Specific techniques of researdi are not included. 

Factors That Influence Organizational Plans 

Each college or university must develop its own plan for con- 
ducting institutional research. There are no established models. 
The development of any plan will be affected, however, by a num- 
ber of conditions. Among them are: attitudes on the campus; the 
origin of the specific research projects; the nature, scope, and avail- 
ability of information needed; personnel and equipment required 
available; financial support needed and available. 

Attitudes toward institutional research and the acceptance of its 
findings depend in no small degree on the rapport that exists among 
the faculty or between the faculty and die adminit*ration. The 
psychological identification of the faculty with the central adminis- 
tration is important and will depend to some degree on the extent 
to which faculty members participate in decision-making. One of 
the chief contributory factors to this identification is ease of com- 
munication. A hierarchy of officers between the faculty and the 
president may either constitute a barrier to communication or may 
facilitate it. Faculty attitudes will depend also on the balance that 
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the faculty members maintain between their specialized teaching and 
research functions and common institutional interests. 

Ihe sociological characteristics of the institution may affect atti> 
tudes toward institutional research. As a social organization the 
campus community may be essentially a unified, coherent group, or 
it may be made up of a variety of subgroups, some being satellites 
of the central administration, some representing common profes- 
sional or intellectual interests, some being recreational or social in 
nature, and some merely dissident factions. That such groups exist 
is less important than is the harmony or hostility that exists among 
them. There may be “in” groups and “out” groups whose aH- 
tudes have a vital effect on their participation in and acceptance of 
institutional research projects. The implication of this cursory anal- 
ysis is that institutional research should really begin with a study 
of the psychological-sociological factors. Many projects are too ur- 
gent, however, to await such an analysis. Nevertheless, these psy- 
chological and sociological factors must be identified and taken into 
account in planning, launching, and conducting institutionai research. 

The second factor in deciding how and by whom institutional 
research shall be conducted is by whom it is initiated. Certain uses 
that may be made of research findings in policy-maldng, planning, 
administration, and evaluation have already been presented. For 
these purposes research projects may be initiated wi thin the insti- 
tution by the central administration, by a faculty member or faculty 
committee, by staff members, or by student organizations or com- 
mittees. Not infrequently, however, the incentive may come from 
sources outside the institution — a church board of higher education, 
a state legislative committee, an accrediting agency, a commission 
engaged in a special study, or a regional education board. 

The nature of an institutional research project is another factor 
in determining how it shall be conducted. Involved will be such 
questions as: Is this a one-time study, or will it be recurring and 
continuing? Is it limited to a single phase or a narrow segment of 
the institution, or is it comprehensive? Are the data readily avail- 
able and easily classified and interpreted, or will specialized tech- 
niques of data-gathering, such as the depth interview, be required? 

Some research projects require personnel with highly specialized 
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knowledge and skills. Hie research related to the projection of 
enrollments or of economic trends calls for the services of a com- 
petent demographer or economist. Studies of institutional finance 
must be made by one who combines knowledge of financial manage- 
ment with a command of appropriate research techniques. On the 
other hand, to make studies that cut across several fields will require 
a generalist who will supplement his own competences with the 
services of specialists as they are needed. The crucial question to 
be decided when a particular research project is under consideration 
is: Does the institution have personnel on the administrative staff 
or the faculty qualified to undertake the project and can their serv- 
ices be made available as needed? If not, can needed personnel be 
secured from outside the institution? 

If voluminous data must be processed, appropriate equipment 
should be available. Energy and time arc often wasted in manual 
tabulation and analysis of data when more ao^urate results could 
be achieved speedily and economically the use of modem equip- 
ment. Moreover, such facilities can help attract competent personnel 
to a research project. 

The necessity of financial resources for institutional research need 
not be elaborated. How the research is organized may depend, 
however, on whether there is a budget for such research, whether 
funds must be allocated from the presidents contingency funds, or 
whether they may actually be distributed among the budgets of the 
several schools and colleges or even departments. 

These factors, along vwth others that may be peculiar to a local 
campus, are important in deciding how, and by whom, institutional 
research shall be organized. Without attempting to determine how 
each of these factors may have influenced the development of plans 
and procedures, an examination of those actually in effect in a few 
institutions will give a good idea of the wide variation that exists. 

How Some Colleges and Universities Carry on 
institutoond Research 

The attention accorded by colleges and universities to institutional 
research ran^s from no provision or no plans to a highly centralized 
bureau of institutional research with a director and staff. 
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Two recent reports. Institutional Research in the West » and Insti- 
tutional Research Concerning Land Grant Institutions and State 
Universities,^ include information on the organization of institutional 
research in approximately two hundred institutions. The major 
conclusions on which there appears to be general agreement are: * 

• There is a trend toward the centralization of institutional research 
functions. 

• This centralization is of quite recent development in most institu- 
tions. 

• The centralization of research functions is most characteristic of 
institutions of medium size. Large institutions more often have 
some type of decentralized organization, while small institutions 
generally lack any formal organization. 

• Where institutional research is centralized the responsibility for di- 
recting, conducting, or coordinating the research is most often as- 
signed to a full-time or part-time institutional research officer 
although in some institutions an administrative-faculty committee 
serves as the planning and coordinating agent. 

• Where there is a decentralized organization, institutional research 
is generally done by various persons — deans, administrative as- 
sistants, registrars, business officers, faculty members, or special 
committees. 

• A significant number of institutions that have centralized institu- 
tional research functions also have institution-wide advisory com- 
mittees on institutional research. 

There can be little doubt about the advantages of centralizing in 
an officer or a committee the responsibility for planning, coordinat- 
ing, directing, and reviewing institutional research. The trend in 
this direction indicates a growing acceptance of this point of view. 

‘ Hall T. Sprague, Institutional Research in the West (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
ern Interstate Conunission for Higher Education, 1959). 

*W. Hugh Stickler, Institutional Research Concerning Land Grant Institu- 
tions and State Universities (Tallahassee: Office of Institutional Research and 
Service, Florida State University, 1959). 

• For a more detailed statement on plans of organization, see Appendix B. 
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On the other hand, a director of institutional research must guard 
against the separation of Ws functions from the main stream of intel- 
lectual activity on the campus: he must involve faculty members 
and administrative officers jointly in planning, conducting, and inter- 
preting research projects. 
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4. The Effects of Institutional 
Research 

In previous sections, consideration has been given to the 
functions of institutional research, the areas of research, and plans 
of organization for conducting research. In other words, we have 
considered the why, the what, and the how of institutional research. 
There still remain the questions: What changes in policies and prac- 
tices result from institutional research? What has been the impact 
of institutional research on higher education? Partial answers may 
be derived from reports on the effects of institutiocal research today. 
“Partial” must be emphasized because many changes that have un- 
doubtedly resulted from institutional research have not been reported. 

The Impact of Institutional Research 

In an attempt to discover the impact of current institutional re- 
search, more than one hundred leading educators, most of whom were 
either responsible for directing institutional research, or for using 
the results, were asked “What significant change has been effected in 
your institution or in an institution of which you have firsthand 
knowledge, as a result of institutional research?” It was recognized, 
of course, that not all institutional research is designed to bring about 
immediate changes in educational practice (some of it may simply 
support existing practices; some of it may be basic in nature and 
not related to immediate problems) but the weight of evidence is 
that most of it is pointed in the direction of change.^ 

A variety of effects in addition to those noted in some detail in 

^ A number of q>ecific examples are given in Appendix C. 
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Appendix C was reported by respondents. Expressed in a few concise 

phrases, the most important items reported were as follows. 

• Studies related to students resulted in a modification of admission 
requirements, improvements in student counseling, improvement of 
freshman orientation, and the raising of academic standards, 

• Studies related to faculty led to improved conditions of faculty serv- 
ice such as the introduction of sabbatical leaves, better salaries, 
better retirement provisions, the addition of insurance, and adjust- 
ment of teaching loads. 

• Administrative studies resulted in a marked reorganization of the 
administration; improvements in budgeting procedures; improved 
control of class size, teaching loads, faculty promotion practices, 
and instructional costs; and improved quality of programs. At the 
same time significant savings were effected. 

• Curriculum studies resulted in remedial courses being dropped or 
changed, honors programs being strengthened, costly courses being 
identified and eliminated, modem language requirements bemg 
revised, and some two-year curricula being discontinued. 

• Preliminary studies of plant and facilities resulted in legislative ap- 
propriations for comprehensive planning studies as a consequent 
of which building plans were markedly modified and class sched- 
ules were changed. 

• In the area of finance, tuition adjustments were made on the basis 
of findings in a study of the financial condition of students and their 
parents and the cost to students; modifications were ma<te in the 
allocation of funds for various functions in the institution, and 
budgeting procedures were improved. 

Conditions That Promote or Impede Change 
A comprehensive study of how changes are effected in colleges 
and universities is needed to identify the conditions that promote 
or impede change. Several studies currently under way, but as yet 
incomplete, promise to throw some light on this question. It is 
possible, however, from personal observation and from reports of 
others to suggest si few of these conditions* 
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First, the size and complexity of the institution and the extent 
of the proposed changes certainly are factors. The larger the insti- 
tution and the more complex its organization, the larger the number 
of special interests that have to be reckoned with. In a college of 
the unitary type, the effect of any significant change is to^. 
In a complex institution, made up of a number of units each having 
a certain degree of autonomy, the difficulty of making changes is 
compounded. It is probably an exaggeration to say that H would 
be ten times as difficult to bring about a change affecting ten such 
units as it would be to make a similar change in a unitary type of 
college, but the problem would 1 5 much greater. If, however, only 
a single coUege or school in a complex type of institution is involved, 
changes may be made quite as easily as in an independent college. 

A good illustration of how magnitude of change affects acceptance 
would be the establishment of a two-year program of basic or general 
education. In a liberal arts college, such a basic program, if required 
of all students who enter advanced work, would affect only depart- 
mental majors, but the adoption of a similar program in a university 
would affect not only the departmental majors in the college of arts 
and science but also all those in professional schools that offer under- 
graduate curricula. The adoption of the program by concurrence 
of all the units affected, rather than by administrative fiat, would be 
difficult. But it has been done. Since both the nature of the change 
and the size of the institution are determining factors, techniques 
for effecting change appropriate to each type of institution must be 

developed. 

Second, both the native of the problems and the personality Md 
attitude of the person responsible for institutional research are im 
portaut considerations. There is still considerable misgiving on the 
part of some faculty members and administrators about research 
that involves human behavior and human institutions. Because of 
this attitude the person or committee responsible for planning and 
conducting institutional research must be committed to cultivating 
the full understanding and cooperation of the faculty In the develop- 
ment of its research program. 

A third combination of factors is strength of leadership and Iwin 
of power. These two go hand in hand. Speaking on the univer- 
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sity presidency/" President Emeritus Dodds of Princeton made several 
statements that are relevant here. Even though they are taken out 
of context, they reflect fairly accurately his point of vit w. 

A faculty is by definition a society of intellectuals and intellectuals resist 
organization. Indeed, universities do their best under conditions that 
would be near anarchy in business. Yet, there must be organization and 
this involves rules and methodological procedures even under the most 
democratic systems. And this in turn calls for some form of administrative 
hierarchy together with a substantial feeling of loyalty to the institution 
and the group. But the organization man on the faculty is not what makes 
a imiversity great. Its greamess flows from the creative individual work 
of individuab as individuals who value jelf-expression and reward non- 
conformity. A university thrives best m an atmosphere of controversy. 
For it is tluough diversity and clash of viewpoint that learning is advanced. 
In this respect, the job of a prtisident differs from that of a busing ex- 
ecutive because his leadership is expressed in his capacity to secure consent 
without the same power to ksue directives that the latter enjoys. . . . 

Academic freedom has became more than freedom of opinion buttressed 
by tenure. It now includes> a high degree of faculty participation in 
decision-making. In an environment in which a certain element of hostility 
on the part of the faculty toward the administration still sun^ives. Faculties 
are commonly making decisions (perhaps under the clonk of “advice”), 
of a sort which in business are made by top management or even by 
boards of directors. Moreover, our faculties are, of all the professions, the 
most resistant to change and in a fine strategic position to exercise that 
resistance. . . . 

I suggest that the time has come for faculty leadership to worry less 
about infringements of their freedom and safeguards to protect it, and to 
turn their attention more to how they can more effectively perfonn their 
self-governing roles. In so doing, many will have to reconsider their pos- 
ture toward ^e university administration. In America the attitude of nat- 
ural hostility has its clear historical roots in examples of flagrant abuse of 
power by trustees and presidents a generation or more ago. But the battle 
on this issue has been won in most if not all of our leading institutions, and 
the irresistible trend is in f$>7or of academic freedom in the others to the 
degree that trustees are sometimes becoming rubber stamps and presidents 
merely transmitting agents for faculties and deans in educational matters.* 

These conclusions, derived from Dr. Dodds* study of the univer- 
sity presidency, delineate clearly the problem of the strength of leader- 
ship and locus of power in our colleges and universities. These 
conditions argue, not for the abandonment by the president of his 
traditional position of leadership and control, but for a careful 

'Harold Willis Dodds, “The University Presidency.” Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of State Universities, LVII (1959), 18-24. 
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analysis of conditions in his institution that contribute to the develop- 
ment of new plans of organization and new techniques whereby 
faculty and administrators work as a team, and thus enhance, rather 
than destroy, the prestige and force of the president’s position. 

Fourth, a most important factor, already mentioned, is the main- 
tenance of free and open two-way channels of commumcation be- 
tween the adminis tration and the faculty. No matter how persistent 
they may be in their prejudices or how ruggedly they may cling to 
their power of control, faculty members are not immune to the argu- 
ment of factual evidence. M fact, the scholarly orientation of faculty 
members, which often leads them to distrust “practical research, 
also leads them to recognize that it is the essence of scholarslup to 
look at facts before drawing conclusions. Therefore, provisions 
for dissemination of the findings of studies and their implications, 
and provisions for open discussion, greatly improve understanding 
between the administration and the faculty and aid in breaking down 
barriers to change. Concerning this type of approach the director 
of a university bureau of institutional research said, “In such cases, 
the changes which take place come about as much by the process 
as they do by the results.” 

Fifth, the time factor is often overlooked, but can be of great 
importance. When a new president comes into an institution, there 
is a sense of expectancy and uncertainty on the part of the faculty 
that may provide a setting tor initiating changes before resistances 
become too deeply entrenched and the forces of opposition too 
firmly aligned. Even so, this advantage of a novice will not justify 
administrative short cuts that preclude faculty consideration of pro- 
posed changes. The time factor is important, too, in putting plans 
into effect once they have beep agreed upon. The introduction of 
new types of courses may call for considerable reading, planning, 
and thinking before members of a faculty feel ready to undertake 
teaching the courses. To insist that the courses be offered before 
the faculty nas become properly oriented to the idea and has had 
tim e to make mature plans is likely to spell failure. To strike while 
the iron is hot has its forceful application in college administration. 
To strike before the iron is hot forebodes failure; and procrastina- 
tion may result in the abortion of a promising idea. There must be 
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a sensitivity on the part of all concerned with contemplated change 
as to the time when the optimum degree of readiness has been 

achieved. 

General Comments 

Quality is the key word in higher education today. How to 
maintain and improve quality under changing conditions and new 
stresses is a major issue confronting our colleges and umversities. 
Boards of trustees, administrators, and faculties must make impor- 
tant decisions about goals, policies, programs, operations, and out- 
comes in the institutions for which they are responsible. To make 
wise decisions, data that only institutional research can provide are 
indispensable. In the development of ? program of institutional 
research several guiding principles should be kept in mind. Par- 
ticularly important are the following: 

To be of the greatest service in improving higher education, insti- 
tutional research must be planned. To plan well requires that a 
comprehensive overview be taken to identify the crucial issues, both 
immediate and long range, with which the institution is confronted. 
Research projects, immediate and long range, related to these issues 
can then be formulated. Projects thus formulated should be arranged 
in an order of priority on the basis of criteria to be agreed upon. 

Responsibility for the over-all coordination and direction of insti- 
Intional research should be centralized. The lack of central co- 
ordination is likely to result in wasteful duplication or costly over- 
si^t of needed studies. Even in small institutions it is W^y 
desirable that a person or committee be charged with responsibility 
for promoting, planning, and conducting essential institutional re- 

SCHTCtl* 

Even tho u g h responsibility for institutional research is centralized, 
provisio:! should be made for wide participation by members of 
the faculty and administration in planning and conducting projects. 
An office of institutional research cannot operate effectively in 
splendid isolation. Participation by the faculty in institutional re- 
search net only educates the faculty member to the issues with wWch 
the institution is confronted but also prepares him to consider 
sympathetically the implications of research findings. Time and 
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money spent in institutional research can be justified only in terms 
of its immediate or long-range impact. 

Institutional research must be adequately financed. Boards of 
trustees and legislative committees too often do not understand the 
importance of institutional research and consequently do not look 
with favor on a budget item for it. The faculty, likewise, tends to 
look askance at the use of funds for institutional research which, 
in its opinion, mi^t more appropriately be made available for 
departmental use. Nevertheless, institutional research to be fuUy 
effective must be adequately supported. 

This brief discussion will have achieved its major purposes if it 
has added to the reader’s understanding of the importance of insti- 
tutional research; ^ven a sense cf the sweep of institutional research 
^nH of the pressing nature of some problems calling for research; 
provided a grasp of the advantages and disadvantages of various 
plans for the organization and conduct of research with full recogni- 
tion that each institution must develop a plan appropriate to its own 
needs and conditions; and given inspiration to promote and partic- 
ipate in research because of the evidence of its impact on institu- 
tional programs and operations. 
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APPENDIX A 

Institutional Problems on Which Boards 
Must Make Policy Decisions 

Several actual situations in which boards have had to make 
decisions point up the importance of their policy-making functions 
and the need for factual data to enable them to make wise decisions. 

• A junior college is located in a rapidly growing industrial 
area where there is a large demand for engineers and management 
personnel. The dean, supported by some leading citizens, urges 
stron^y that the college become a four-year, degree-granting insti- 
tution with special emphasis on engineering and business adminis- 
tration. The controlling board of the college must decide, on the 
basis of the best advice and information it can get, whether this 
change should be made. 

• A church-related college, once the center of denominational 
interest, finds itself, as a result of gradual social and economic shifts, 
in an entirely different situation. Young people of the church, who 
formerly came long distances to attend the college, now attend other 
institutions. Both the percentage of denomm^onal students en- 
rolled and the amount of financial support received from the church 
are negligible. Yet the denomination exercises certain types of con- 
trol that are not always to the college’s best interest. The board of 
trustees must decide whether to continue in the somewhat untenable 
situation, whether to separate the college from any church affilia- 
tion, or whether to seek an affiliation with another denomination 
that already provides many students and could give fairly generous 
financial support. 

• A college whose location was originally quite far from an in- 
dustrial city, and whose campus was amply large, now finds itself 
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surroimded by industiial development and, owing to the sale of 
land during hard times, has a campus too small for satisfactoty plant 
development. Should the coUege purchase adjacent properties at a 
high price; should sell this campus and buildings to commercial 
enterpriser and cease operations; or, should it sell the plant, ac- 
quire a new site, and build a new institution? The many consid- 
erations involved in such a choice are obvious, but a board must 
identify them and get all the facts before making its decision. 

• Two colleges, one for men and one for women, are located 
in the same city and practically within walking distauce of each 
other. Steps are initiated by one board to arrange for the exchange 
of Student^ professors, and courses in order to use fuDy the fac- 
ulty, facilities, and programs of both institutions, and at the same 
time achieve the benefits of coeducation. The trustees of the col- 
lege to whom this proposal is made must decide, op the basis o 
facts many of which are best derived from research, whether to co- 
operate or to continue operating independently. 



APPENDIX B 



Examples of How Institutional Research 
May Be Organized 

A FEW SPECIFIC examples OF HOW INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IS 
conducted follow. 

• While organized instivutional research is found less frequently 
in junior colleges than in four-year institutions, there are notable 
exceptions. Such an exception is found at Stephens College which 
appointed its first director of institutional research almost forty years 
ago. Since then, this unit has played an important role in the con- 
tinuing evaluation and development of its educational program. A 
current bulletin of the college characterizes this service as follows: 

Of paramount importance is the fact that the research service was estab- 
lished as a service agency to the entire faculty, and not as a department 
which would carry on necessaiy studies independently of the faculty. Its 
functions of lending technical assistance and of coordinating the rese^ch 
efforts of the campus have stimulated the members of the staff to investiga- 
tion of their problems. Under such a plan the research program of Ae 
college is carried forward, not by a few individuals, but by the entire 
faculty. 

At Stephens College the director of research has ordinarily served 
on a part-time basis and, while on the campus, has advised on re- 
search and has been consultant to members of the faculty wko wish 
to discuss projects with him. The emphasis on experimentation 
and institutional research in this college and their impact on the 
educational program has brought the institution national recognition. 

• While it is somewhat unusual to find a centralized research 
bureau in a junior college, quite a few of die larger umversities have 
such bureaus, and more are being established each year. Repre- 
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sentative of a bureau responsible for conducting and coordinating 
most, but not all, of the institutional research is the one at the Uni- 
versity of Miimesota, whose beginning dates back more than three 
decades and whose research contributions are nationally known. A 
full-time director of the bureau is administratively responsible to 
the academic vice-president. His staff, in addition to an oflGice super- 
visor and two secretaries, consists of an assistant director, three re- 
search associates, and a umber of research fellows and assistants. 
The bureau is organized mto two major divisions^ — ^general educa- 
tional research and administrative research. The functions of the 
bureau, subject to constant revision on die basis of experience, are 
suggested by the following statement: 



1. To facilitate institutional research (within personnel and budgetary 
limits) by providing assistance to members of the university staff in the 
design and conduct of projects proposed to or spon: -ed by the bureau. 
Such assbtance may include help in planning the inve ..Ration, in selecting 
or developing appropriate research instruments, in collecting and process- 
ing the required data, and in preparing or editing reports of the com- 
pleted investigation. 

2. To provide college educators of the state, including the university 
staff, with consultative assistance on problems of higher education that 
are open to systematic study. 

3. To develop and execute olans for cooperative research on problems of 
higher education with the state department of education or other educa- 
tional agencies and organization':, provided such research promises to 
contribute to the university’s own educational program as well as to that 
of other higher education. 

4. To prepare or edit {a) bibliographies in higher education having 
values for other tb'ti ptu’cly instructional purposes and {b) critical sum- 
maries of institutioaal research pertaining to topics related to current 
problems in h'^er education. 

5. To aid selected university graduate students by providing apprentice 
training in the techniques and execution of research. 

The outstanding achievements of this bureau ?re the product of 
several factors of which the following are readily identifiable: the 
strong, continuing support given by the central administration; the 
competence and wisdom of the staff which inspired the confidence 
of both the faculty and the administration; and the guidance and 
assistance given by a faculty advisory committee — ^the Senate Com- 
mittee on Ihistitutional Research. The Senate Committee has played 
a particularly important role in (a) recommending broad policies 
governing the program of institutional research, (b) stimulating 
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and coordinating research on educational problems of the univer- 
sity» (c) providing special committees with consultative service on 
the selection and conduct of studies, (d) making recommendations 
regarding the bureau’s publications, and (e) reviewing periodically 
the activities and services of the bureau. In commenting on the 
background and development of this bureau, Eckert and Keller have 
this to say: 

But the achievements in educational research were not the products of 
committee efforts alone, for the success of the Minnesota program nas 
been due in a large measure to the involvement of the faculty as a whole. 
This is not a program of research dictated by deans and presidents but one 
shaped primarily by faculty members who identified problems in their 
own teaching or counseling and volunteered to aid in the study of them. 
No brief statement could acknowledge properly the faculty’s contribution 
— ^in suggesting ideas for study, in taking active responsibility for thew 
investigations, and in helping to project on the basis of such findings certain 
needed changes or differences in the university program.* 

• Departures from a centralized institutional research bureau 
toward various forms of decentralization are found in other umver- 
sities. In a imiversity of medium size enrolling about 9,000, insti- 
tutional research stems from three sources: a facidty-administrative 
committee with membership rotating on a three-year basis, the of- 
fice of the vice-president, and the office of the rciidstrar. In this in- 
stitution there is a marked degree of decentralization with little pro- 
vision for over-all coordination. The faculty-administrative com- 
mittee has conducted an institutional self-study and has developed 
studies of faculty promotion, enrollment projections, library services, 
institutional objectives, curriculum, extension services, and appro- 
priation requests. The vice-president has made studies of space 
utilization and has brought to the campus consultants on planning 
for the university’s future development. The registrar has limited 
his studies largely to admissions policies. 

^Ruth E. Eckert and Robert J. Keller (eds.), A UniversUy Looks at Its Pro- 
gram (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954), p. 5. 
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Changes Attributed to the Impact 
of Institutional. Research 



FROM MORE THAN SEVENTY REPLIES TO TIffi RE(^EST ^ 
o! significant changes that have lesnited faom 
a few of the more impressive ones may be not>d. In oide 

losses and distortions tot “^^r^r^^riai 

extensive quotations trom the repons wiia u jr 

chances are given. 



€► An interofl&ce memorandum in a large private metro^litan 
toveXsiSzes the u pact of a study of insimcUonal pro- 

grams as follows: 

Fo. your 

ceivedi from seven of the deans on tn tKat thf studv covered 

ttudy of to instructional pro»^s- thf s^wb coverrf which 

ten of to dcgree-graitog School of Business Adininis- 

sre not included into report^ Service, and 

r.:. to appUcabiUty of rq»rt*d that to 

to pSng to lc.tion.1 pro- 

gram for next year. 

every Wo or thr ee y ^ - part-time fSiCulty were re- 

b'i Sections of courses previously taugni y p 
* a^ed to fuH-time staff wherever possible. 
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c) The study data were used as the basis for deteria:mmg the need for new 

d) The stody results substantiated the School of Commerce in the work 
already under way there in reducing course duplication and using large 

e) iSie ^tody enabled the Schools of Commerce and Education to plan 
jointly a more effective use of the program in secretanal studies. 

2. Effects on long-range program planning: There 
tions that acquaintance with the purpose and findings of the stody ^ 
have a long-range effect on the programs of the several schools m the 

following ways. , „ 

a) The schools report that they were led to examine the 

^ classes. In some areas they were planning efforts to build up registra- 

b) Surses that seemed questionable or borderline cases were marked for 

later review. . 

c) The schools indicate that they have been stimulated to 

traditional assumptions regarding class size and regardmg the t g- 
mentation of disciplines into numerous courses. . ^ , 

d) There are also instances in which the study has stimulated m toe 

^ local status studies of means for measuring teacher contnbution to toe 

educational program. ^ j 

e) A high “student credit-hour production” factor, ^ emphasiMd in toe 
study, has been taken as a goal in the schools where this factor, until 

f) Th^sdi^^plan^o continue to use toe study each year to spot small 
classes and to help in deciding staffing problems. 

Obviously it would be difficult, if not impossible, to give a stnct cc^ 
accounting of savings involved in toe activities hsted above. Jurt as ob- 
savtogs have been effected and will continue to te. My office 
will continue to examine toe study this summer to ascertam how we can 
expand its uses in toe budget-making process. 

• From the director of the Bureau of Institutional Research 
at the University of Minnesota, comes the following statement: 

It it extremely difficult to single out one study which has had toe greatest 
impact because studies can influence procedures and operahons m so 
many distinct ways and over varying periods of time. Proba% some of 
toe ^perimental studies in class teaching methodology could be 
as having had toe most immediate impact upon operational 2 

a low level. But I have assumed that you prefer studi^ which brought 
about broader changes in toe institution. The foUowing stories were 
among those which created toe greatest amount of faculty and admmistra- 
tive discussion and were found most useful in planning programs or 

*1941-^ faculty load study and toe university curriculum su^ey, 
also in 1942. Data from toe faculty load study were found to have been 
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used by individual colleges in making decisioiu concer^g new appoint- 
ments and replacements of staff and in equating teaching loads. These 
data were also especially valuable in the preparation of the budget for Jiie 
Army and Navy training programs because the data provid^ specific and 
accurate siiiiiormation concerning the usual teaching loads in the several 
colleges involved — essential information in dealing wiA government con- 
tract negotiators. Similarly* these data provided a basis for restricting the 
teaching load in the military programs to a reasonable ai^. 

Data from the university curriculum study resulted in careful con- 
sideration of the curriculum offerings by the several coUeges and depart- 
ments in the university and in some marked cutbacks in the number of 
coiu^ offerings, or adjustments in courses to eliminate duplication and 
overlap. 

Probably the study which had the most recent impact upon the umver- 
sity a«d elsewhere is the rather comprehensive study of the umversity 
summer session. Several studies around the country are being patterned 
after ours— to my knowledge the first comprehensive analysis of this kind. 

The dean of the summer session has iifformed me that the results are 
being studied by several department heads and faculty groups, that co- 
curricular offerings had already been changed this summer as a result 
of the study, and that the findings are being us«»d in several other ways. 
He, too, has received many letters of inquiry from other summer sessions 
deans. 

Typical of studies that have been made on lesser scale but which have 
influenced university policy is the series of studies of foreign language 
requirements for the Ph.D. As a direct result of the foreign language 
studies, Ph.D. candidates in most departments today have the option of 
foifing examinations in two foreign languages, or in one foreign language 
and one collateral field or other research skill. 

• Another state university, which shall remain anonymous, 
where many institutional research projects have been carried on 
over the years, but where a bureau of institutional research was 
only recently established, made a very informative report from which 
the following excerpts are taken. 

If one wants to influence decisions on the basis of research in an auto- 
cratic type of institution, the thing to do, of course, is to sell a dean or 
president on findings and let him issue the edict accordingly. The faculty 
may readily defeat these by following the form but not the spirit of the 
edict. Furthermore, the research person who relies on such methods 
soon gets in bad odor with the faculty. 

The second approach is to work in more of an evaluative fashion in 
which as many people as possible are involved. In such cases, the changes 
which take place come about as much by the process as by the result 

Now as to some examples of ways in which particular research projects 
have influenced the program: 
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1. At the time when the general education program was set up in 1944, 
some of the professional and technical school people were quite sure that 
no general education requirement of any scope could be requiiv-ul without 
infring in g on their own requirements. A survey jf the pattern of work 
taken by seniors in each c " the various schools showed that Li all colleges 
except engineering, students were taking liberal arts courses to the extent 
of 40 quarter hours or more, but that the pattern of courses Liken inade 
practically no sense. It seemed to me that following the presentation of 
these data, the opposition to the 45-hours requirement pretty well faded. 

2. For some period of years, entrance examinations were required of 
all students who failed to meet our regular admission requirements (which 
included a number of points of which the most potent was standing in the 
upper 50 percent of the graduating class). Large numbers of students 
camft to the campus and took the entrance examination« in groups of 
anywhere from 50 to 200, with never more than half of them achieving 

The net result, we found, on an evaluation study, was a con- 
siderable amount of ill feeling and a waste of a peat deal of time by in- 
dividuals and their parents coming back to the campus or calling back and 
arguing about the decision. Out of this emerged a recommendation Aat 
the examination admission proc^ be regarded as a counseling function, 
and it was so handled for a number of years, with far more satisfactory 
results and no loss of precision in the decisions made. . . . 

3. Over several years we have conducted a careful study of all drop- 
outs. On the part of many people, although not all, this study produced 
a shift in point of view and some shift in the handling of these matters in 
the dean’s office and the registrar’s office. Something like 40 percent of 
our dropouts had a 2.2 average or better, whereas the tendency in the past 

been to regard all dropouts as good riddances. Related to this, we 
were able to show that the flexibility of the preference change brought 
about by the basic college propam reduced dropouts, and we were also 
able to show that something like 50 percent of our paduating seniors had 
a significant preference change. The departmentally orientated 
people were inclined to be critical of the ease with which the preference 
could be changed and doubtful of the nonpreference category. Again, 
when they had the opportunity to examine for themselves the data on this 
matter, ffiey shifted pound. 

• Two specific projects that had a decided impact on an insti- 
tution’s practices were reported by the director of the Office of 
Institutional Research and Serwee at Florida State University. 

One study related to the propam of paduate assistantships which had 
developed somewhat haphazardly from the time that paduate work was 
first introduced in 1948. The proportion of th - student’s time for which 
services were required ranged from i-enth to full time; stipends for 
half-time service varied from $600 in one department to $2,200 in another; 
the types of service required varied from research and teaching to routine 
typing and filing - On the basis of these facts and other information secured 
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from within and outside of the university, the amount of service time 
required was reduced to three categories, one-fourth, one-half, and three- 
fourths; the stipends were regularized and increased in amount; appropria- 
tions for assistantships were substantially increased; and policies regarding 
the type of work to 1 m required of assistants were adopted. 

The other study had to do with the number of small classes at Florida 
State University. Using the definition of small classes agreed upon by 
the Council of Deans (freshman and sophomore, 1 1 or fewer; junior and 
senior, 6 or fewer; graduate, 4 or fewer), the Office of Institutional Re- 
search and Service found in 1953 that 21.3 percent of the classes were 
“small.” The mean class size was 17.4. Continued studies and analyses 
over a five-year period showed a reduction of “small” classes from 21.3 
percent to 11.2 percent. During the same period the mean class size 
increased from 17.4 to 27.5. There was also a marked reduction in the 
number of directed individual studies, which initially was unjustifiably 
high. 



• The president of the University of Delaware, commenting on 
the institutiori research, says his university “has profited greatly 
from institutional research already undertaken.” This has been 
especially true in the following areas: 

1. Investigations into the management of the university, its organization 
and procedures, have resulted in decisions which have reduced operating 
costs, provided more efiicient service to faculty and students, and induced 
the need for personnel. 

2. Our studies of class size, teaching loads, and instructional costs have 
enabled us to make decisions which have greatly reduced the cost per credit 
hour of instruction without any reduction in quality; have effected a more 
efficient use of classrooms and laboratories; and have allowed an orderly 
increase in faculty as teaching load demanded. 

3. Investigations into why our students fail have been most helpful to 
faculty advisers and counselors in the dean of students office. 

4. Our long-range planning stc Jy has provided a firm projection of en- 
rollments in which the university aas some confidence. Upon it we have 
projected our needs for staff and buildings. These data have been most 
helpful to us in the preparation of our request for operating funds and 
new buildings from the legislature and in the development of a master 
plan for the growth of the university. 

• Lest it be concluded that the impact of institutional research 
is felt only in the larger universities, one further illustration is drawn 
from Hope College. Others could be cited. The college is a pri- 
vate, liberal arts, church-related institution of medium size, enrolling 
about 1,000 students. One study which the college just completed 
was on teaching for the development of thinking abilities and habits. 
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RESEARCH TO IMPROVE INSTITUTIONS 



The full report is most informative but is too long to be quoted in 
its entirety. The faculty committee responsible for the study con- 
cluded that: 

the causes for the ineptness or even inability of college students to think 
soundly and effectively are many. Among the central general causes are 
these: (a) inaccurate perception, (b) fuzzy or unsound conceptualizing, 
(r) emotional blocks, (d) lack of irotivation, (e) ignorance of general 
methods of proceeding in thinking tasks, (/) lack of developed skill in 
wrestling wi^ questions or problems, (g) lack of specific data or knowl- 
edge requisite for solving a particular question or arriving at a sound 
judgment. 

The impact of the study is refiected more specifically in the effect 
of its findings on the teachers themselves. The committee observed 
that: 

1. They came to realize how little they really knew about the way 
people learn. As far as the growing literature of educational psychology 
is concerned, they were relatively illiterate (except for the psychologists 
in the group). 

2. They came to realize how little they really knew about what kind 
of mental activity is going on in their students. This was brought home 
forcefully when they sought to record in diary form the mental activity 
of students that occurred in their own classrooms and again when they 
tried to discern what type of cerebrations led to student answers to ex- 
amination questions. 

3. They came to realize how imperfect was their appraisal of student 
ability to use the facts and ideas of the course in arriving at generalizations 
testing validity or solving problems. It was this realization ^at led, during 
a summer workshop period and after, to the examination of their tests and 
their methods of using these instruments. It was this realization, too, that 
led to the search for some general test and to the administration of the 
Watson-Glaser test. Critical Thinking Appraisal, to freshmei^ and seniors. 
It was this realization that led one study committee member to secure 
appraisals of the thinking abilities of her students from other instructors 
(both college and high school), and another member to secure from upper- 
class students a self-appraisal of their growth in these abilities. 

4. They became more convinced of the importance of these thinking 
abilities and habits and of the need for them, as teachers, to work 
consciously toward the development of these habits in their students. 

5. They became more convinced that, to achieve these skills and habits, 
a real understanding of the principles of logical reasoning and practical 
fainiliarity with general problem-solving procedures — in Aeir qualitative 
and quantitative aspects — ^would be a helpful base for every college student 
end Aat a guided experience such as the college course aiming at these 
objectives should be available for all students some time during their first 
year in college. 
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6. They felt, in general, that their own teaching had not been as in- 
telligently planned as it should have been to help the student progress 
step by step to develop the skills he needs. At this point, however, diere 
seemed to be enough ^vergence of judgment among the committee mem- 
bers to merit further statement. The divergence seemed to be twofold. The 
first difference of opinion was on the importance of the objectives in par- 
ticular courses. . . . The second point of divergence concerned the method 
of teaching for development of these thinking powers and habits. . . 

7. They came to realize that effective use of dbcussion in the classroom 
situation is a good general method for promoting thinking abilities and 
habits. At the same time, leading discussions effectively for these puiposes 
is a complex art that involves skillful techniques. It by no means is the 
only method of developing thinking skills and habits and is not always the 
best method. 






AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Arthur S. Adams, President 

The American CouncU on Education is a council of national educational 
associations; organizations having related interests; approved universities, 
colleges, teachers coUeges. junior coUeges. technological schools, and ^ 
lected private secondary schools; state departments of education; city 
school systems and private school systems; selected educational depart- 
ments of business and industrial companies; voluntary associations of 
higher education in the states; and la.ge public libraries. It is a center of 
cooperation and coordination whose influence has been apparent in the 
shaping of American educational policies and the formation of educa- 
tional practices during the past forty-two years. 



